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outwardly, he said what he believed, which was that. Linda had 
the potential of a "feature," and he had the experience to help 
her push above the run of the $12 5 -a- week runway dolls. Inwardly, 
there was something a great deal acre. He felt, as most eea do, 
protective about that disarmingly honest little woman whose 
presence oftesnawes male audiences into abject silence. He was 
beginning to fall in love with her, and it was a relationship 
which, like so many apparent incongruities, is made in whatever 
heaven exists for people who get married. 

Larry is a persuasive man, and Linda decided to stay. 
They began working on routines and experimenting with hair colors 
(she la a natural dark blonde with intensely green— hazel eyes) , 
costumes , posters and promotion., Early in the development period, 
Linda underwent one of those operations which uplift girls in her 
profession. Besides a variety of hair dyes, it was the only 
synthetic aid she ever used. People often accuse her of having 
had a nose job, but the straight, thin accent to her magnificent 
face was a natural gift. 

Under Larry's direction, Linda perfected the ancient art 
Salome used on John the Baptist, and over which a lot of men have 
lost their heads. About four years ago, they thought up the angle 
which shot her far above the Bourbon Street herd and wound up 
landing her in jail on two obscenity raps . 


J 



“Larry featured me at the Gunga Den, and I did the same 
act for a long time. I had to get music and a wardrobe — and mv 
wardrobe had to be better than the other girls. Larry and I 
planned th© act—wrote it down—the way I rehearsed it. But it 
came out different, entirely different, when I got onstage.” 

She foreswears playing to the" audience, and it is true 
aha does not U3« the direct, flirting words and glances which 
many girls employ. Like all good performers, she responds to an 
audience* — to the people sitting out there, and they respond to her. 

"I can't rehearse. I never could. But I can always 
work when there are people out there, and I always do the same 
show whether -there are twenty people or three hundred people. 1 ' 

The show she began performing four years ago was a 
sensation, even to the denizens of the French Quarter, where 
pretended jade is not a kind of synthetic jewelry. It is a strip, 
begun in the traditional way, which culminates on a couch with 
Linda doing what she later told the judge are simply jazz breathing 
exercises. Those calisthenics are climaxed by a piercing scream, 
and what she told the court about that scream will stand as a legal 
aileatone on how to shatter a cross-examining district attorney. 
-3ho- record looks like this % 


.^sosecuters sow. Miss Brigette, this scream at 'th© end 


of your act. Does it not have sexual significance? 
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Mias Bridgeet: So, it's just a way to end the act. 

They load to have a signal on where to put out the lights, so we 
used 'the scream. 

Prosecutor: And you contend it has no sexual significance? 

Miss Brigette; That's right. I don't scream druing 
sexual intercourse. I don't believe most people do. Bo you? 

The shrilly moral, well publicized cleanup drive which 
put Linda in jail was one of those clamoring political whims which 
Bourbon Street has learned to expect. The police and a succession 
of District Attorneys have been raiding the streets off and on for 
years, and there are those who say with undisguised jaundice and 
contempt that Bourbon Street is an easier target than other more 
difficult problems. Hew Orleans is a welter of unchecked violence. 
Armed robberies are rife, and the number of homicides, most of them 
unsolved, has jumped thirty per cent in less than a year, when 
things get tough and the heat is on, the cynics say, the authorities 
raid Bourbon Street. It is a neat diversionary tactic. 

Three years ago, Linda was doing the couch act at the 
Gunga Den when the DA's men walked in and ordered her off to jail. 
There were forty or so other dancers and night club operators 
picked up that night, charged with ciolating the state's amorphous 
obscenity laws* but Linda was the only one who finally went to trial. 
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The rage to put her in jail wa* intense, led by the righteous 
anger of the Metropolitan Crime Commission, which talks and talks 
about organised crime but never seems to produce anything more 
tangible than billowing rhetoric blown across the front pages. 

Against the noisy background of moralistic preachments 
and shouted charges, the real reason she ever went to trial is 
very funny. It was, in fact, the exclusive fault of her husband, 
Larry LaMar ca. 

"I screwed up," Larry admits. "Everybody else was let 
off because there wasn't much case, but I wanted to go to trial so 
we could beat the thing and be through with it. There was a good 
judge on the bench then, a guy I thought was honest, so I said, 
'What the hell, let's go to court and this this thing over with. 0 " 

Whereupon one of those poisoned darts of fate punctured 
the plan. The “good" judge died and was replaced by a man who had 
felt the sting of Larry LaMarca's Italian anger. 

"We never had a chance, “ Larry contends. "Linda was 
convicted before she ever went to court, and the way they justified 
the jail sentence was a crime. Before she was sentenced, they cam® 
and picked her up again on the same charge, so the judge gave her 
thirty days, which just doesn't happen very often. When she case 
up on the second charge, it was cut and dried because of the first 
one. The next judge gave her another thirty days." 
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The convictions a»d the appeals prompted a lot of 
publicity which, while perhaps hard on the nervous system, may 
not have been 30 had for business, Linda moved down to Frank 
Carassi's Club 500, where she is now the monarch of the street, 
while the thesis of justice ground inexorably against her. The 
Supreme Court turned down one appeal, and the Court of Appeals 
another. Meanwhile, she was spared from jail by a succession of 
stay orders from the hand of Governor John J. McKeithen. The 
last one arrived like the cavalry, in the very nick of time. 

By that time, DA Jim Garrison had found the error of 
his ways and decided Linda was an unjustly accused mother whose 
incarceration would be a blot upon the conscience of Orleans 
Parish, reiai office acted gallantly in her behalf, officially 
pleading her innocence before the State pardon Board. While the 
appeal was pending, the third stay of execution expired. 

Larry and Linda were at home that morning, pursuing 
their divergent morning happinesses in the handsome suburban 
home they own near the shores of Lake Pontchartrain. Larry was 
sitting beside the pool, painting, and Linda was sleeping, which 
she usually does until two every afternoon. There was a knock 
at th® front door, and the housekeeper went to answer. A few steps 
later she vu at the pool. 

"Mr. LaMarca, * she said, “it’s the sheriff.” 





The deputies were fidgeting on the doorstep, "and th 

' _ *'i- j ; ' • ; ••* ;* ; '.v 

message was succinct. Linda's stay was expiring that evening-# ’ ' ' v . 

..■••• • ; •* •' ».• •? W iC-'r’ 

and they had a cell waiting for her. The air : turned ' quickly 

unmistakably blue, because Larry LaH&rca was' damned if his 

■: - ■ , ' 

was going to jail, Ha got his lawyer on the telephone, and' - that’ 
afternoon, the stay of execution was delivered from the Governor's v' •' ' 

office in Baton Eouge by taxi cab. The newspapers made a lot of 
the taxi— delivered reprieve when the Great Scandal broke, but Larry 


sayst 


time.' 


"What the hell, it was the only way to get it there in 


For two weeks, the press was filled with the saga of 
Linda’s impending pardon., Th© Pardon Board voted to ©scuse her, 

.but the decision wan not unanimous because the trial judges 
dissented . Sew Orleans* Metropolitan Crime Commission issued 
daily statements, i mp or t uning the Governor to send the girl to ;•> • 

. •„ jail, and DA Garrison issued equally strident harrangues, punaaeling ; 
g : the. Crime Commission and its gadfly director, Aaron Kohn. In the end,." 
the Governor did what he said he would never do. He granted a 
: pardon without a unaaiaous racoagstndation from the pardon Board. 

- ■; 2te ; _did "it^-'vhe said, because of the DA ’a direct intervention. 

Garrison# his- critics wanted everyone to note, vas the only politician 
of prominence wise supported the Governor when he ran for office against 
• V- - atrv Orleans popular former mayor, Ch«p Morrison. 
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‘The city buzzed 'with .'the story, and people of leas stout 
staff sight have run for cover, UOt Linda. When the Press cluh 
of Sew Orleans recently staged its annual Gridiron Show, a worthy 
relative of the Washington politico roast, Linda Brigette was one 
of the .featured performers. She mounted the stage in the 
shimmering silver sequined dress which makes her look so much like 
your daughter at her first recital, walked across the stage and 
bumped headlong into an actor portraying Governor McKeithan. 

• - "Oh, pardon ae,* she said, in the good, broad manner of 
the old burlesque routine, 

“Certainly* * said the portrayer of the Governor, and the 
1,500 people in the audience, including McKsithen, himself, 
broke up. : 

Later that evening, Linda met her benefactor for the 
first time. They were introduced in the Press club on Chartres 
Street, but it was Mrs . McKeithen who stole the thunder in this 
epoch meeting. 

“Linda," she said, “you may not realize this, but you 
and X are both from the same town. My uncle was Dr- Funderburk 
frc© Wlansboro, and he brought you into the world." 

The Governor, plainly startled, turned to his wife. 

“Thank God," he said, “now I’ve got a reason for that 

pardon. “ 


# 


